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LOSE NOT OUR GREATEST STRENGTH 
RALPH A. ULVELING 


Director, Public Library 


Detroit, Michigan 


When the history of our times can finally be viewed in perspective it will cer- 
tainly be seen that one of the major struggles of this period was the battle between 
mass development and individual development. In this day of giant industry, giant 
business, giant labor unions and giant government there is real danger that we may 
lose sight of the individual. For the last decade and a half, since World War II, our 
society has been dominated by achievements which reflect magnitude or super human 
speed all of which tend to dwarf mere man into insignificance. Automation accelerated 
production without making the social adjustments necessary to protect individuals from 
becoming victims of it. Television made it possible for millions to view a single event 
er production simultaneously but unfortunately that too brought evils for a common 
level of interest was encouraged without regard for the great divergences in human 
aptitudes and abilities. Atomic power in its worst application allows men to be made 
the victims of so rapid and widespread a devastation that they are now preparing 
underground shelters in an effort to survive. Intercontinental missiles have wiped out 
geographical protection for men and leave people even in their own homes as exposed 
to the ravages of war as were men on the fighting front fifty years ago. All of these 
things tend to dwarf the things we once held to be of paramount importance—the 
individual human being. 


In such a welter of massive forces and achievements it is well that we keep in 
mind a simple basic fact which was tersely stated by Virginia Matthews in these 
words: “because this is America . . . only by making possible the development of 
each individual to the limits of his capacity will our national purpose be achieved.” 
(ALA Bulletin, Jan. 1960, p. 7). 


Today public libraries occupy a unique position among the major social institu- 
tions of this country. More than a century ago they were organized to serve individuals 
and they still do. Nearly all other organizations—schools, colleges, clubs, associations, 
trade unions, recreation centers, etc. are organized for groups. The fact that libraries 
in such a situation can and do stand ready to help the student, the business man, the 
housewife, the researcher, the engineer, the historian and a thousand others on a 
thousand different quests in a world where scientific and even social developments 
are geared to mass and might, the fact that libraries can and do still hold uppermost 
service to individuals is their greatest strength. “History shows that the great develop- 
ments, technological, philosophical, or ideological, and the solutions to critical prob- 
lems, and discoveries have always been and will be made by individuals” not groups. 
(Wisconsin Library Bulletin, Sept. Oct. 1959) 


There was a time when the emphasis on mass communication was so widespread 
that I feared libraries were not being accorded due and proper recognition for their 
services since they were seldom if ever listed with the great media of mass com- 
munication. 


Fifteen years ago when I was a member of the United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, I tried, within the limits of my persuasiveness to have it so 
recognized. Eventually it became clear to me that a precise distinction which I now 
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recognize as sound and proper, kept libraries out of the mass communication category. 
To that body a mas medium is one through which a message is distributed widely in 
a single form. All listeners hear identical words coming out of the radio or TV. 
The monthly magazine brings the same pictures and the same articles at the same 
time into all homes that subscribe for it, regardless of its usability in many homes 
at the time it comes. But the public library, unlike motion pictures or any of these, 
provides an individual service for every patron who comes to it. Thus it is not a mass 
medium providing one message for all, but is rather a medium for serving masses of 
individuals with a prescription service whereby each gets the precise thing that is 
best suited to his particular needs, ability, interests and background at the time he 
comes to the library. No evening school, no lecture course, no college, nor any other 
educational institution that I can recall has so flexible and personalized a service 
organized and ready to aid persons of any age or educational background. That very 
uniqueness I now recognize is a distinguished feature to be preserved and enhanced. 


In this day with bigness everywhere about us we must be alert to and resist with 
all our vigor acceptance of mass production devices if they in any way vitiate the 
central feature of our service—competent guidance to readers. Let us not be deluded 
into seeking mechanized efficiency merely for the false economies shown on a cost 
analysis sheet. This does not mean that we should not take advantage of machines 
cr automated systems for handling the great bulk of work entailed in the charging 
and discharging of books or the registering of borrowers. Likewise we must maintain 
adequate controls on the public property—the books—entrusted to our care. These are 
necessary routines incidental to library service. But they are not the primary function 
of libraries and they must not become false gods. 


In the same way we must appraise the true worth of novelty practices in book 
distribution. Some of these are no more than publicity tricks. Regardless of how 
much printer’s ink is devoted to the local library that establishes a bookshelf in the 
super market that kind of library service is a gimmick and one which discredits the 
very thing that makes library service important. Withdraw guidance to readers and 
what is left to distinguish a random small collection of library books in a grocery 
store, from a rack of decent paper backs in a drug store. There was a time in the 
history of library service, about 1900 to 1925, when there seemed to be professional 
acceptance of the fact that public libraries were performing well if they got people to 
read; read anything—novels, cook books, astrology, anything in covers. Then followed 
the first fumbling efforts to emphasize adult education. More recently we have come 
to a realization of the fact that if libraries are truly educational institutions—as we 
have always claimed—then librarians have a definite responsibility to provide guidance 
to readers that will lead them to self-improvement. It is for this reason that I decry 
placing a shelf of books in a super market. Such devices devalue the services of 
librarians and reduce them to the level of book merchandisers. 


Another form of misguided effort by librarians, I feel, is the somewhat popular 
conception that public libraries should have drive-up windows like the progressive new 
banks. Why should we try to adopt features of banks and why should anyone feel we 
are progressive if we do. The patrons’ relationship to a bank is altogether different 
from that of his relationship to a library. I know of no place where the patron is so 
completely independent of the need for consultation as in his normal banking activities. 
Either he will deposit money, cash checks or he will withdraw money. He alone can 
make these decisions. The patron in these cases needs no counsel from the banker on 
such transactions. But if he does need counsel, either on investments or taking out of 
a mortgage or anything more than a leaving or getting of money, he would never 
attempt to get it at a drive-up window. He would park his car and go in. Likewise 
he would go into a store to select the merchandise he wants. And the store with its 
big array of products on display surely would not feel it was sensible as a business 
practice to make it possible for customers to remain in their automobile while on a 
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buying expedition. Similarly libraries which are concerned with guiding readers in a 
meaningful way would not be content to restrict their contact with patrons to a short 
telephone message followed later by passing a package of books thru a window. 
Much more could be said also about the unsound economics of this kind of service 
procedure but I don’t wish to attach undue importance to it here. Let it suffice to 
say that libraries do not enhance their service or their standing in the community 
by adopting the ill fitting practices of other kinds of organizations. People believe, 
and rightfully so, that librarians are quite capable of devising sound progressive 
practices for their institutions, and that they will provide normal new conveniences 
as was done when drop boxes and book return slots were taken up widely. Artifical 
copying of others is neither necessary nor desirable. 


Underlying everything I have said thus far is the assumption that the public library’s 
unique and special contribution as an educational institution is helping individuals on an 
individual basis. I would regret, however, having this interpreted as meaning that we 
reached the millennium a century ago and hence need only continue our operations 
without change. Actually we must continue to seek new ways of extending and better- 
ing this corps service. Each of you, I am sure, have ideas of things that should and 
could be done to achieve finer and finer results. I will suggest a few things, some not 
new, which I have thought of. These are intended only to be thought starters. 


The first relates to the training of librarians and hence may be in the first in- 
stance a concern of library schools. Even as I say this I know that library school cur- 
riculums are crowded and that it is not easy to add new courses. But the fact remains 
that except in reference work where inquiries are usually quite specific people do not 
easily or readily define their needs. Some people are unable to clarify their wishes; 
others shrink from giving the actual facts, preferring to be quite general to avoid 
possible personal embarrassment and some have no awareness of their needs. This 
leaves the librarian in a very difficult position. However, if the training of librarians 
was broadened to include several good intensive courses in applied psychology, we 
would as a profession, be moving in the direction of a more professional service. 
Granted, not everyone with such training would have the competence to analyze the 
person before him and then prescribe wisely. But it would help immeasurably if the 
librarian could recognize the different types of people, if she had some training in 
ways of drawing them out and if she had some awareness of how to open or to close 
such a patron interview. I don’t think it would be easy to give this type of training 
in library schools, but with a properly trained person on the faculty it should not be 
impossible. Sometime I hope one of the more experimental schools will at least give 
a chance to a carefully worked out course in this important area of library service. 
Just as librarians must know books, so they must also know people. Unless they know 
people they cannot do an effective job with the books they have. 


The second thought starter I wish to cite presents a problem that is also not 
easy of solution. We are all aware that people generally do far more reading than 
thinking. Presumably, however, reading should provide each person with new thoughts 
or new ideas or new inspiration or new interpretations or new understanding. Even 
entertainment reading should provide something more significant than merely passing 
time. Many years ago Alvin Johnson in his little volume, “The Public Library, the 
Peoples’ University” included in his study the reading record of many people including 
that of a woman for whom anyone would feel pity. She read I believe about 50 or 60 
books during a one month period. To her books must have been some kind of opiate. 
This was an extreme case to be sure. But it points to a tendency far more prevalent 
than we would care to admit—the practice of finishing one book and immediately start- 
ing the next. What significance does this have for us? Just this: that to make library 
service more meaningful to individuals we should try to devise ways to encourage 
readers—even to stimulate them—to think about the things they have read, to ap- 
praise the importance of these things, and generally to try to get helpful knowledge 
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from the time and effort put into reading. What those devices should be, I don’t 
know. Would a properly framed question at the end of the text accomplish this end, 
or a reference to another book with a contradictory view? One significant effort is 
the Great Books type of discussion where every participant must read critically, then 
test his understanding of what he has read by discussing it. The plan is fine but it 
has serious limitations in that it is not the kind of activity which can accommodate 
the great numbers of people who use the library. This is one of the problems still to 
he met by librarians if their institutions are to serve their finest potential as educa- 
tional institutions for all types of individual users. 


The third item I wish to mention is concerned with relating books to life in such 
a way that patrons of the library recognize their great potential for helpfulness in 
life’s situations. This raises a question as to whether our book classification system 
is appropriate to the objectives of public library service. Or did public libraries, more 
than a century ago, merely take over from university libraries their plan of book 
organization and then carry on unquestioningly with a scheme which was devised for 
an entirely different purpose. In 1936 in Detroit we raised this question and sug- 
gested a solution. The plan, called Reader Interest Classification was heartily com- 
mended by Lyman Bryson whose interest in library adult education was strong. This 
may not be the ultimate answer that is needed but it is interesting that one of our 
distinguished foreign visitors, Dr. S. Das Gupta, of Delhi University Library, in 1955 
seized on it as one of the most original advances made by American libraries in the 
20th Century. In a fourteen-page summing up of his impressions of American libraries 
(Journal of the Indian Library Association, V. 2, No. 2, 1956) he has this to say about it: 


“In all the branches and in one department of the Detroit Public Library the 
organization of books on shelves is based on an engaging pattern of classification, 
derived from the basic interests of human life. Logically it involves cross-classifica- 
tion and, therefore, it is not Aristotelian. The ordinary schemes of bibliographical 
classification have one feature in common. They are analytical and they attempt to 
divide knowledge into mutually-exclusive fragments. But a man’s life is not fragmen- 
tary. For example, when people marry or set up a home or have children, the 
complex of their interests is as whole as life itself. To them the effect of any 
analytical schemes of classification, however broad-based, looks ‘disorganized.’ It is 
not less of classification that suits them better. They need a different kind of classifi- 
cation and more of it, with well-articulated, well-formed and well-organized details. 
The Detroit scheme of classification is a fine example of what the right kind of 
technique in its right place can achieve to liven up a mass of books in such a way 
that the arrangement itself communes with life. Such a classification helps the ordinary 
reader. It trains the librarian to see all-together the many lines of interest that pass 
through the nodal points of life, to assess from the use of books whether the library 
really has its roots in the community, and to develop concrete and humane notions of 
book selections and book service. Being, however, limited by its own relevant purpose, 
the readers’ interest classification is not intended to be used to organize large col- 
lections of books for multipurpose use, for which analytical schemes of classification 
are better suited.” 


Before closing I must point out that whatever inadequacies public libraries may have, 
they also have some outstanding strengths which are their unique possession. For 
children, for example, the library provides an experience in freedom which is denied 
them elsewhere in their small worlds. The public library is one of the very few in- 
stitutions where they can enjoy an independent responsibility and a voluntary associa- 
tion. Some nations rest their future on the indoctrination and regimentation of chil- 
dren. Through public libraries this nation provides the little ones their first 
introduction to living in freedom and gives them an experience they can look back 
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Another strength worthy of note is the adaptability of the individualized service 
of public libraries to changing conditions. In the past few years schools have become 
aware of the need not to restrain the brightest and the quickest students by standard- 
ized curriculums given on standardized schedules. The “accelerated programs” which 
resulted usually necessitated more extensive recourse to the public library by the 
student. Though this newest development may have created some operating diffi- 
culties for the schols, it did not upset libraries because public library service is or- 
ganized to permit any person, at ahy level, in any subject, to move forward as rapidly 
as he wishes to do or is capable of doing. At the risk of appearing repetitive I state 
again the individualized service of public libraries is their greatest strength. It must 
not be allowed to be dissipated. 


In concluding this all too brief plea to resist mass production methods and to 
encourage and further develop our institutions to enable every individual to bring to 
fruition his best talents let me quote an appreciation written about a very small 
library of a century ago. It is from Thomas Edison. This was his statement. 


“It was the books I borrowed from the Detroit Public Library when a 
train boy and too poor to buy them that gave me the information I needed 
for my later experiments.” 


Ladies and gentlemen, the smallest library in either of the States represented 
here today may within the next twelve months be guiding the reading of another 
Thomas Edison. What an opportunity! And, what a responsibility! 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY—OPEN DOOR OR OBSTACLE RACE? 
By 
Eleanor Ferguson 
Executive Secretary 


American Association of State Libraries 


I have been asked to talk to you today about the public library and the individual; 
I take it your committee thought it was time we took our eyes off percentages 
and averages and millions of dollars, and spent a little time in thinking rather 
about the people who make up these statistics and earn these dollars. 


Ours is frequently called an age of conformity, where the split level house and 
the three-car garage are symbols of the good life, just as lack of a television set or a 
car is a symbol of failure. It is true that we eat food frozen or canned in a fac- 
tory, sit on mass produced chairs to eat it, wear mass produced clothes, read 
syndicated news and look at the same television programs that our neighbors see. 
The question is, is this good or is it bad? For the manufacturer, it is undoubtedly 
good, and probably also for the consumer, since it assures him minimum standards 
of cleanliness, fashion, or taste. It is when this desire for sameness moves away 
from material things into the spiritual and intellectual sphere that it becomes a danger. 
Having agreed that the “average American” has common desires, we are apt to go 
one step further and assume that the individual who does not appear to have these 
desires must be queer in some way—or perhaps actually engaged in undermining the 
American way of life. Once we begin to think in this way, any one who would prefer 
to vary slightly from what is accepted feels compelled to keep his differences to 
himself. The intelligent person, finding that thinking is unwanted, ceases to push 
himself to think; the critic keeps his criticism to himself; the honest man, seeing 
that personal ethics are considered old-fashioned, makes no great outcry when evi- 
dences of graft in public life are discovered; the idealist either loses his ideals or 
saves them for a rainy day. Thus the sum total of honesty, criticism, idealism and 
thought in the United States is reduced, perhaps only a fraction, but still reduced 
below what it might have been. 


One cause for our intellectual conformity, it seems to me, is our skill in col- 
lecting and interpreting statistics, and our consequent blind faith in them. The “aver- 
age American” has been so carefully studied and pictured in such detail that he 
becomes a reality to us. He is married, has 2.3 children, went to school 11.8 years, 
owns a car and a television set, and his income is so fully known that the Income 
Tax people can calculate his tax and deduct it from his salary while he is earning 
it. Yet if we look about, we see that no one we know is quite like that. Take yourself, 
or take me, since I know more about myself than I do about you. I consider myself 
an “average American,” but I own neither TV nor car, I have no children, I am 
frightfully over-educated, and I even earn more money than the Department of 
Internal Revenue thinks I should. If I am so different from the “average American” 
in externals, why should I conform to his ideas? But this is the pressure that con- 
formity exerts on the individual on all sides. There can be no doubt that this pressure 
does warp and change to some extent nearly every individual, maybe not seriously, 
but perhaps enough to prevent his reaching the highest achievement he is capable 
of. Our skill in studying ourselves has not yet enabled us to judge this warping 
or to determine how much is necessary to enable us to live together in comfort. 
We can all cite examples of each kind of conformity; for instance, when we all drive 
on the right, the result is neatness and avoidance of accidents, and it becomes so 
much second nature that we are terrified when we visit a country where everyone 
drives on the left. We would all probably agree that when a government suppresses 
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newspapers to prevent criticism of itself, conformity has gone altogether too far. 
But there are great areas in between these examples on which there is no sub- 


stantial agreement. 


The question of how far conformity can go without seriously limiting the indi- 
vidual would be less important were it not for the fact that ours is a democracy, 
which is by definition a “society based on the choices made by the many rather than 
the few, its greatest concern the development of every individual to his highest 
capacity. Its vitality, its very existance, depends upon the extent to which all the 
people have formed the habit of finding out, of intelligently weighing alternatives, 
of reading to be informed. Limited horizons are dangerous to a free people.” (New 
York Times, April 4, 1960.) 


Our philosophy of government demands the fullest development of the indivi- 
dual; so does our material progress. Without the “divine discontent” that leads an 
individual to change the traditional ways of doing things, no advancement is possible. 
No doubt the dim figure who invented the wheel was a nonconformist who grew 
tired of carrying loads on his back. It was “divine discontent” with gas lights 
which led to the development of electric lighting. We must encourage in every way 
we can the development—the curiosity if you like—of the individual, to balance the 
mass produced pressures which tend to make us like as peas in a pod. 


The public library has always stood for service to individuals; in fact it has 
been called, “the last refuge of the individual.” Almost alone among the communica- 
tions media, its traditional mission has been to assist one adult at a time in im- 
proving his skills and knowledge. Gerald W. Johnson, in his preface to Public Lib- 
rary Service, compares the public library to “an open door . . . into the field... 
of the wisdom and experience of all mankind.” (A.L.A. Public Library Service, 1956) 


If you are willing to agree with me at least for the sake of argument, that the 
United States needs to develop its individual citizens to become their best and strong- 
est selves and that the public library recognizes itself as the institution best suited to 
do the job, should we not take a candid look at how well we are accomplishing our mis- 


sion ? 


First, let’s consider the individuals who are our regular borrowers. Are we do- 
ing all we can for their development? To be sure, most of them go home with the 
books we offer them and come back for more; the question is, would they read better 
books if we made them available? In our eagerness to increase our circulation, do we 
put the mysteries right inside the door and hide the economics in the darkest corner 
of the stacks? Do our book lists stress the new and popular rather than the solid 
and informative? Should we stop with giving our patrons what they want or go 
on to what they need but may not know they need? These are questions that have 
plagued the profession for nearly a hundred years and are still unsettled, but if we 
honestly think of ourselves as opening a door then we can’t be content to deny our 
readers access to the stimulating and controversial as well as to the recreational 


and trivial. 


Some of you probably heard a very witty speech made by Lester Asheim at 
the last Mountain Plains Library Association called “Wake Up, It’s Time to Take Your 
Sleeping Pill!” He had some very caustic remarks to make about the library rules 
which in effect prevent service to the individual. Of course, we have made tre- 
mendous progress in this area since the days when libraries posted signs saying 
“Children and Dogs Not Admitted,” but I wonder if still more progress could be 
made if we seriously considered ourselves dedicated to the service of the individual. 
Let me give you one example. One day last spring a lady came in to see me in my 
office, to ask me if I could persuade the library in the suburb where she lived to 
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let her take more than one book at a time. It seems she lived in a trailer camp and 
the rule said only one book for trailer-dwellers; she had several children, and if 
the one book was for them, she could have none to read herself. Her argument 
was that she had lived in the same trailer at the same address for four years and 
borrowed books for all that time, and she thought it was time for the library to 
recognize her as a reliable person. Wasn’t this a case where the rule prevented 
service? You all can think of other examples, but I suggest we need to measure our 
rules against our purposes and see if they match. 


What about the general atmosphere of your library—could it possibly deter the 
individual? I’ve seen libraries and so have you, where the front door needed paint- 
ing so badly that it issued only a shabby invitation to enter. There are others— 
some of them new and shiny—so full of signs warning patrons not to do things, 
that I longed to escape. And others which smelled so musty that you felt as though 
you were in a mausoleum. This sort of atmosphere does nothing to encourage read- 
ers with questing minds, anxious to develop themselves. 


What about the people in our communities whom we never see? Studies have 
shown that only about 10% of the adults in this country use the library. For a 
long time we have allowed ourselves to excuse this by saying these people really 
can’t read well enough to enjoy it, but that alibi is rapidly disappearing now that 
nearly everyone graduates from high school and many go on to college. Each indivi- 
dual has his own reasons for avoiding the public library, no doubt, but perhaps we 
can identify some groups among the individuals. 


One group might include people who are well aware of the value of reading 
but have made their own arrangements for getting books. They may be busy doc- 
tors and lawyers whose professional reading takes all their time. I have had farmers 
say to me that the newspaper and the Farm Bureau publications are all they have 
time to read. Some of this group, those who really concern me, are the ones who have 
tried to find what they want in our libraries and have given us up because they are im- 
patient with our regulations or because we don’t have what they want. They offer 
us a real challenge to mold our service to fit their needs more closely. Many of 
them are articulate people who would gladly tell us their reasons for staying away 
if we would only ask them and really listen to their answers. 


Another large group are those to whom it has never occurred that books offer 
any solutions to their problems. We tend to dismiss them from our minds as illiter- 
ate or stupid, but I wonder if we are right in doing so. The type of books they will 
use may be quite different from those the previous group needs, but do we not owe 
them some service on the level that they can use? Remember, they too are voters and 
taxpayers. 


Another group is the large one of those who don’t know what your library of- 
fers. These are the ones who write to their Congressman for copies of the U. S. 
Constitution and to the Library of Congress for the population of their state in- 
stead of asking you. Better public relations seem to be the answer here. Is too much 
of our publicity directed to the people who already know about us? Are we actually 
talking to ourselves rather than to strangers who need to be informed? 


Well, suppose we really did bring all these non-users into our libraries next 
Monday by waving a magic wand. Could we meet their needs? Certainly not with 
what we have now. It would require stronger book collections, more and better- 
informed staffs, bigger buildings, perhaps a lot of new books written particularly 
for the non-user. Too many libraries open not a door to the wisdom and experience 
of mankind but a sort of peephole. They are too small in resources and in manpower 
to do more. 
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Our almost instinctive response to this charge is that we have never been given 
the sort of money the job would take. I wonder if something shouldn’t precede the 
request for money. Don’t we need a plan first of all? I asked you a little while ago 
if you would agree, for the sake of argument, that the public library takes as its 
chief responsibility the development of the individual to his highest level. I put 
it that way, because this is not universally accepted as the reason for the existance 
of the library, even among librarians. Consciously or unconsciously, we see the li- 
brary as a means of paying salaries to librarians, or to preserve the books and to 
see that they are used only by those with clean hands and pure hearts, or to provide 
reading materials to those who are smart enough to come and get them, or like the 
Fire Department—a fine thing for the town, but the less it’s used the better. I see 
no real chance for genuine nationwide library service, providing books for every- 
one, until the library profession agrees on what its goals are, on the necessary steps 
to reach those goals, and finally what it will cost. I have no doubt at all that once 
we have convinced ourselves—all of us—where we are going, we can convince the 
readers and through them the people who appropriate the money. It is our own 
disagreements, our own small aims that have held us back. 


This is not surprising when we think of the frustrations we suffer in squeez: 
ing the extra hundred dollars out of the City Council. Frustration is a poor state 
of mind for seeing the whole picture or for realizing that the $100 we didn’t get 
would only palliate a bad situation, not make a good one. It’s hard to learn from 
lack of success. Very fortunately, we have before our eyes a stunning success, from 
which we can draw useful lessons. I’m referring of course to the extension of the 
Library Services Act, approved unanimously in the Senate and by a vote of 190 to 
29 in the House of Representatives. 


The essence of this success is three-fold. We all agreed on a plan, a very simple 
plan which may be stated thus: “Extend the Act for five years and do it in 1960.” 
Having agreed on the plan, everyone of us worked on it, not on other ideas or “bet- 
ter plans.” Lastly we made Congress see that the benefits in terms of books for 
Mrs. Jones at the Four Corners, and of the red bookmobile that stops at the Court 
House, not as a chilly abstraction like “service to rural populations.” 


This seems to me to be a pattern for all improvement: first, agreement on 
ultimate objectives and preparation of a plan for action to achieve the objectives, 
to which everyone concerned gives his best efforts, in order to produce results for 
real people instead of “average Americans.” 


Now I know this isn’t easy—nothing is ever as easy as I make it sound when 
I’m talking to you seriously—but it is a possibility and if we make a start, we'll 
find it gains momentum as it goes. Edgar Dale once remarked: 


“We... say, ‘The time isn’t ripe for this action.’ Time seems eternally 
unripe for most changes. Actually, time doesn’t ripen, but people and ideas 
do, The sequence in the acceptance of a new idea is like this: 


1. It’s a foolish idea and won’t work 
2. It’s not a bad idea, but the time isn’t ripe 
3. The time is ripe, but we couldn’t work out the idea here 


4. I was always in favor of this idea.” 


Ten years ago, the idea of library systems to provide nationwide service to 
individuals appeared in The Public Library Inquiry; four years ago, the idea was 
embodied in Public Library Service. Now in 1960 librarians and trustees are in all 
four stages of acceptance. We haven’t time today to convert any of you from stage 
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1 to stage 2 or above, though as | travel about the country, it seems to me that both 
ideas and people are ripening well. I only want to say that systems are no universal 
solvent of library problems, no magic wand to make our lives bright and beautiful. 
They mean hard work and frustration, just as independent libraries do, but they 
promise to meet the needs of individual readers better than any idea we have con- 
sidered so far. 


Some notably successful systems have been developed. Progress toward the 
ideals of books to develop every individual to his highest capacity is still far too 
slow, measured against the needs of readers who in less than two weeks will choose 
a President without the backgrounds of information a good public library might 
have given them. 


It is too late to add to what we have already done toward sending an informed 
electorate to the polls in 1960, but there is 1964 ahead of us. I'd like to lay a small 
bet that in the next four years, public libraries will make tremendous strides to- 
ward our goal of opening doors if we all push together. Have I any takers? 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF SPEECH 
“THE WIDENING ANGLE" 


By Mrs. Raymond A. Young, President 


American Library Trustees Association 
As Reported by Lois Hunt 


Comparing the broader concepts of trusteeship in the new decade to the wider 
angle of vision presented to viewers by the large picture screens, Mrs. Young called 
upon library trustees to take a wider view of their responsibilities. 


Recommending self-appraisal as the means of approach, Mrs. Young stressed 
particularly the responsibilities in the fields of policy-making and public relations 
as bearing upon this broader view of trusteeship. Such a broader view, she stated, 
will present to trustees a continuing challenge which, if met, will benefit the pub- 
lie library. 


In the field of policy-making, Mrs. Young called for specific study of present 
policy to determine whether or not it is currently selective enough to eliminate serv- 
ices which are outgrown or supplanted. In this connection, she quoted a resolution 
passed at the ALTA membership meeting in Montreal in June, 1960, recommending 
separation (where possible) of school and public library service. Such a change, 
Mrs. Young declared, would come about as a result of gradual, carefully worked out 
plans to make the school library independent of the public library. This separation, 
it is felt, would permit the public libraries of the country to give better all-around 
service to all age groups within the community. 


The public library of today, Mrs. Young continued, must have a policy in- 
clusive enough to cover the many changes now taking place in services offered 
by the public libraries. The modern library is expected to fill the place of the center 
of community culture, and to meet the growing demands made by the present up- 
surge of intellectual curiosity and the growth of adult education. Flexibility and 
adaptability of policy are necessary in order to enable the library to meet these de- 
mands, Mrs. Young said. 


Many of the library’s problems, she continued, are met by the trustees in their 
capacity as public relations representatives. Many trustees, Mrs. Youny said, feel 
that in that particular area of trusteeship they are untrained and unprepared. But, 
she declared, “whether you realized it or not, you put on a public relations hat the 
day you accepted trusteeship in your library.” 


The library trustee, Mrs. Young pointed out, must be a person with strong 
convictions, broad vision, and the courage to dare the impossible. He is appointed 
by the people, through their elected representative, to represent them in presenting 
to the legislators at national, state, and local levels, the problems of the library 
and the enabling legislation which will foster and protect the library. This commis- 
sion from the people, she continued, also requires the library trustee to be liaison be- 
tween the public and its library, and to present to the people the library’s problems, 
its needs, and its requests for support through the vote. That the library trustee 
will perform these duties, Mrs. Young said, is taken for granted by the public. 
As she expressed it, “To the people as a whole, this is simply their rightful expec- 
tation. To you, as trustees, it is a constant challenge.” 


“The challenge of these times,” she continued, “is right before us all. And 
because the times lay such stress upon education, upon information, upon communica- 
tion generally, it remains for library trustees to make libraries so dynamic, so at- 
tractive, so useful, so educational, that they will move into their rightful place in 
the sun.” 
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IOWA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


1960 - 1961 

OFFICERS 
EE Rae ee oT ene SS icon een eT EEA Mildred K. Smock, Director 
Council Bluffs Public Library, Council Bluffs 
Tg ca James C. Marvin, Director 
Cedar Rapids Public Library, Cedar Rapids 
I asa sacle lei oleae a aie alae cae Betty Coughlin 


Head of the Reference Department 
Davenport Public Library, Davenport 


Treasurer.............. saat ata sala ee ae ee TEN AR Berner ER! 28 2 Jack Tillson, Librarian 
Ericson Public Library, Boone 
ee eee. REESE REEL ANE Ee TT te Donald O. Rod, Head 


Library Science Department 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Dale M. Bentz, State University of Iowa Library, lowa City 
Ernestine Grafton, Director, Iowa State Traveling Library 
Gladys Kehm, Reference Librarian, Mason City Public Library 
Katherine Stroud, Trustee, Des Moines Public Library 


SECTION OFFICERS 
Adult Services Section 


scanned sighed Ruth Richardson 
Cedar Rapids Public Library 
ETS EY Se Mrs. Marjorie McAlister 
Des Moines Public Library 

EEE ne ee ee ill hla nicetinndiaedaneancaal Ruth Overland 


Waterloo Public Library 
Children’s Section 


ET I ee ce ee ne men Ee saitaiisitiainaaaaiitadle Mrs. Lois Braun 
Des Moines Public Library 
| eee ee SE cere ae EIS NTE Mrs. Alma Punke 
Mason City Public Library 
NN acca ec cen colton bailando Alita Malmberg 


Iowa City High School Library 
College Section 


Chairman...... RE LIS ee TT NET OT RT Oivind Hovde 
Luther College, Decorah 
Secretary... = Mrs. Barbara Bell 


Grandview College, Des Moines 
Extension Section 


Chairman ; Van H. Veatch 
Scott County Library, Eldridge 
Vice-Chairman Mrs. Madge Faoro 


Bookmobile Librarian 

Davenport Public Library 

Secretary ” ..Winifred Robbie 
Extension-Bookmobile Division 


Resources and Technical Services Section Coder Ragits Pulte LGeary 


SITE cvstsuninsinsstucitsasaninsesivenions eocbhiibietnialiligneieinineniiheasueiiesnaanipniinninsiianaiiatiiniateniinataaiatiall Agnes Hibbs 
Cedar Rapids Public Library 

ssa en escaiaeaan aneeibin asiaeibigutinastaiaal Mrs. Hoyt Lutes 
Fairfield 


Trustees Section 
No election at the 1960 meetings. 
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The lowa State Traveling Library Board of Trustees has adopted 
the following three point Legislative Program for the 59th General 


Assembly Session. 


Point I—All federal money should be used for public library development and 
the Iowa State Traveling Library field services. Iowa is eligible for $173,427 
if the state puts up its matching allotment. Public Library development pro- 
grams are now limited because two-thirds of the federal money must be 
used for the operation of the Iowa State Traveling Library since the state 
funds are insufficient to meet the operating costs. 


Point II—The State should now assume its rightful responsibility for the operat- 
ing costs of the Iowa State Traveling Library. The 59th General Assembly 
will be asked to appropriate sufficient state funds to assume the total operat- 
ing cost. The total operating cost is $150,144 annually and the Governor has 
been asked to recommend this amount in his budget askings. 


Point III—The matching allotment should come from the Iowa State Traveling 
Library appropriation and not from capital outlay appropriations. Major 
capital improvements to the Iowa State Traveling Library have been com- 
pleted and this source of funds is nearly depleted. The $150,144 annual 
operating appropriation would meet the state matching allotment. 


We are desirous of expanding our services to areas which are currently not 
being served from local field offices. Our basic plan provides for extension 
field service to all the local areas of Iowa. The inadequacy of state appropria- 
tions has been the limiting factor barring further expansion. 


We appreciate the support you have given us in the past and feel certain 
that you will support us now to facilitate the forward movement of our plan at 
an accelerated pace. Please let your representatives in the General Assembly 
know that our services are valuable to you. 














